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From the Bulletin Board 


A fundamental to be observed by all persons in authority over 
children relates to the matter of disciplining with consistency. That 
is to say, an offense should not be punished one day and overlooked 
the next. Nature is not arbitrary in her punishments, but absolutely 
consistent. If a child places his hand in the fire he is burned. If the 
following day he places his hand in the fire he is burned the second 
time, and if again the following day he places his hand in the fire he 
is burned the third time, and so on indefinitely and infallibly. 


There is no anger in the punishment that Nature gives her chil- 
dren, nor should there be anger in the heart of an older person in 
punishing a child. There should be consistency, but never anger. It 
is a sign of inefficiency when a person punishes a child for a slight 
offense one day and overlooks it the next. If the great principle of 
cause and effect could be brought into the matter of disciplining our 
children it would be seen to be the most powerful form of punishment 
that could be devised. The punishment that Nature gives is always 
noiseless, and so the plan for auto-punishment, being free of noise, is 
almost certain to impress the child with the absolute justice of this 
form of management. 


From “Your Girl and Boy” by Dr. A. T. Jamison. 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 
A Laboratory For The Public School * 


Dear Robinson: 


For many years some of us have believed that the Institution for 
the Feeble-Minded offers exceptional facilities as a laboratory for the 
public schools. Personally, I believe that its influence and help are of 
the utmost importance in many lines of the State’s activities and I am 
satisfied that every public institution must do much more than merely 
house and care for a certain number of inmates if it proposes to do its 
full duty to its Commonwealth. 

Hospitals for the insane, reformatories, children’s homes, and even 
almshouses, all have extra-mural possibilities, but I shall speak only of 
the school for the feeble-minded, for 

You may remember the story of the man who announced in the 
railway coach that he could lick anybody in the car. He was not 
contradicted. But when he stated that he could lick any man in the 
State of Missouri, someone promptly took him up, told him he was 
covering too much territory, and gave him a sound thrashing. Well, 
I am not going to try to tell you what other types of institutions should 
do, nor shall I attempt to show what contributions the schools for the 
feeble-minded are particularly fitted to make in the field of medicine 
or agriculture or reformation or ethical training, even though I am 
satisfied that we have exceptional facilities and special duties in these 
fields, for fear you will accuse me of trying to cover too much territory. 

Think a moment of the opportunities of the institutions over which 
we preside. 

The children as individuals are with us through a long period of 
years, almost from birth to death; we have plenty of time in which to 
study them. 

Their intellectual processes move very slowly and sometimes not 
at all; we may observe the minutest steps of progress. 

We have every grade of mentality, from early infancy to the 
border lines of normality (and if we care to take the trouble we may 
easily have the co-operation of our local school systems and so study 
mental development through the grammar and high schools); so we 
may follow the steps of progress from beginning to end. 

We have plenty of children of each grade; we may, therefore, work 
with groups large enough to establish facts—at least tentatively. 


* This is the seventeenth of a series of letters on Iustitution matters. 
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We have the complete backing of our Legislatures. I do not know 
of any school for the feeble-minded that has ever been abandoned; we, 
therefore, have permanency. 

Politics is out of practically every such institution in the country; 
we, therefore, need not fear interference. 

Our appropriations increase from year to year, with a greater 
emphasis on research and investigation; the people thereby indicate 
their confidence and desire to have us continue. 

We have at hand every appliance that science has evolved; we are 
in duty bound to use them. 

One might go on almost indefinitely. We have teachers and 
trainers, housemothers and farmers, physicians, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Because our children are with us twenty-four hours each 
day for 365 days in the year; we may study and observe them in school 
and at play, in the shop and the cottage, on the farm and in the kinder- 
garten, sick and well, asleep and awake; yes, in some cases, even before 
birth and after death. 

Where in all the wide, wide world is there such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, within such a small compass, covering such a stretch of time, and 
directed and practically controlled by one man—the Superintendent? 

Nowhere else! 

And, therefore, nowhere else is there such a heavy duty. Or, if 
you prefer, to no one else is given such a high privilege. 

Many years of contact with the great State departments of health, 
education, labor, agriculture, charities and corrections, have shown how 
eager they are to co-operate with the schools for the feeble-minded. 
We must not consider ourselves too important in this scheme of 
things, neither must we slip into a back seat and hope that we shall 
not be called upon to take a real part in the great movements of the 
day. When we get notice of the town meeting and are asked to sit upon 
the platform and are told that probably we’ll be called upon to “say a 
few words” ; we growl to our wives and say we wish people would quit 
bothering us. But really we know that our feelings would be hurt if we 
were not asked to come, and sit, and say. As representatives of our 
institutions, we must not refuse the opportunity to do our share in 
social, medical and educational progress. 

In spite of the fact that we have a great deal yet to learn, and that 
tomorrow may upset the so-called facts of today, we really must step 
into the boat and take an oar. Our taxpayers are not willing to have 
us sit on the bank. We may not reach the opposite shore in a straight 
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line, but we shall probably find good fishing and an occasional dose of 
seasickness may chasten our spirits. 

Progress has always been rather zigzaggy—a bit like the swing of 
the pendulum. Really, it’s funny to look back. I remember hearing 
my brother, who is a homeopathic physician, tell how certain it was 
that the large doses of medicine given by the allopaths would kill their 
patients, and yet I saw them get well; and I heard my cousin, who was 
an allopath, explain with convincing logic how impossible it was for the 
ultra-microscopic portion of drug the homeopaths prescribe to find the 
very spot in the human body for which it was intended, and so, of 
course, their patients would die. Yet I saw them get well. 

With the discovery of bacteriology came the terrifying knowl- 
edge of germs, their microscopic size, their fatal facility in destroying 
the human body and their amazing power of multiplication; which is, 
as you know, even greater than that of the classic rabbit which the little 
boy slapped because, although the teacher had told him rabbits multi- 
plied more rapidly than any other animal, this one would not even say 
the multiplication table. But, while I believe firmly in present-day 
facts of bacteriology, somehow germs lose a little of their terror when 
I think of the water I drank in Serbia and Asia Minor, and when I 
remember the little old red schoolhouse, where dirty-faced children all 
drank out of the old oaken bucket, and licked off their slates, and wiped 
them with their tattered sleeves. 

Now we have discovered, or re-discovered, the endocrine glands, 
and just as we are about to show something real someone comes along 
and says that their disturbances are caused by infections, and back we 
go to our germs. 

At one time the feeble-minded were considered absolutely untrain- 
able (they called them all idiots then). Itard and Seguin proved to 
the contrary, to a limited degree at least. Not many years ago some 
institutional school departments attempted to follow in detail the courses 
of academic study used in the public schools, and bragged about it (yes, 
I did, too). Later we said their sort of training doesn’t work. And 
now we almost dare to say, “Our educational methods are based upon 
scientific facts and are right; follow us, O ye public school teachers.” 

Time was when some institutions hoped to prepare many of their 
pupils to go back into normal society. Then came a long period when, 
with all our might and main, we all preached “permanent custodial care” 
for all of our children. Yet today we talk colonization, parolling and 
dismissing, in almost the same breath that we tell of family histories, 
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inheritance and degeneracy, running back through four, five and six 
generations, and capable of running forward as far. 

Of course, we do not know all there is to know. The world is still 

_ The millennium is still far away. But what we believe to be the 
facts of today must be used for today. The more our findings are 
tested and challenged and tried, the sooner we shall arrive at the 
truth. It really might all seem to be a bit confusing to some people. 
But, after all, we believe we are moving forward. Feeble-mindedness 
is nearer the center of social disturbance than any other social problem. 
You and I dare not plead that we are too busy in our own administrative 
affairs. 

I know it may seem discouraging when we realize that our Asso- 
ciation has been working since 1876, and that since 1884 one of the 
largest public bodies for social betterment, the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections (Social Work), has had a special committee 
reporting upon this subject annually. But even so we may take comfort. 
The time has really been very short. The real work in America was 
only started in the time of Seguin, and his wife is still living and 
conducting a model school for the feeble-minded. Nearly every State 
in the Union now has at least one institution and all are growing rapidly. 
Each year has seen the institution Superintendents realizing more and 
more that just because we are dealing with mankind in its simplest form 
we are at the point of greatest opportunity to serve all mankind. Never 
before have there been such rapid strides in research and investigation. 

Not long ago a Frenchman named Binet evolved a scale for 
measuring intelligence. Since then there have been hundreds of other 
scales, all better than Binet’s and each superior to the one that preceded 
it (at least, in the minds of the makers), but they all concede that 
Binet’s is second best; and, so, I’m for the second best this time. 

When the great calamity came it gave a great opportunity and our 
government examined 1,700,000 men in the United States Army and 
discovered that seventy per cent had a mental age of less than fifteen 
years. Just a few years earlier the U. S. Bureau of Education had 
shown that sixty-seven per cent of the school children of America did 
not pass the eighth grade. It looks a little like cause and effect, does 
it not? And it looks as though the thirty per cent must realize the 
responsibilities that come with their intelligence. They must deliber- 
ately recognize the seventy per cent, and undertake to guide and direct 
them for the good of all. Unconsciously, this is largely being done. 
When we do it consciously, with a full recognition of limitations, we 
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shall have greater success. As the Scale for Intelligence spent its 
childhood, so to speak, in the schools for the feeble-minded, here is g 
good place for the scientist and the educator to get together. 

I would not detract one iota from the magnificent work of the 
anatomist, the physiologist, and the bio-chemist, the endocrinologist and 
the X-Ray specialist. They all must continue their work. Their studies 
are giving us facts of the greatest value. But, after all, the greatest 
practical question is how shall the child of today be best fitted to live 
satisfactorily in the social life of tomorrow; and that is largely a matter 
of training, and so I speak to you in this letter as a teacher. 

In facing any great problem we must ask ourselves where we are, 
what is our objective, what steps must we take to bring us to our goal? 
And so we must know everything possible about child life, look 
squarely into the complexities of adult life, and devise a system of 
education and training that will show our child how to travel this diffi- 
cult path, to success in the end. In other words, have a starting place, 
have an end, and have a plan to reach it. From the beginning of civi- 
lization, the third question has been put first. Out of it grew the 
teacher, the person who undertakes to lead the child from where he is 
to where he should go. In the early days it was said, “Here is the 
child, make a man of him.” Of late years we have said, “What do you 
mean by making a man of him?”—and especially have we said, “What 
in the world is this thing called a child?” And for the last decade or 
two we have had “child study” in a multitude of forms. It still goes on. 

But, for the reasons given in my first paragraphs, I believe that 
the institutions for the feeble-minded are the best-equipped laboratories 
to give the answer. Many are now giving definite help outside the 
walls of their institutions in clinics, in demonstrations and in special 
training. 

Because our institutions are so few and far between, and we need 
thousands of points of contact, I believe that at least the educational 
phase of our laboratory functions can be most successfully presented 
to the public schools through the teachers of the so-called special 
classes. 

Those who study in our institutions stimulate us to further 
research, they learn the lessons of simple and direct steps in living, and 
they carry the news first hand into their own parts of the country. 

What, then, can the special class teacher learn from the institution 
and carry back to her community? 

First, she will realize fully that, from the teacher’s standpoint, the 
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child is really a human being, not merely a brain. If she fails to under- 
stand this completely she will fail in her high calling. Being a human 
being, the child has a love of family life, companions and other social 
relationships. He desires life and freedom, joy and hope. He has his 
myths and traditions and history. He has also his ideals. I wish to 
lay special emphasis upon the fact that she must note these things and 
see their bearing upon the life of the child in her every-day work. 

Second, because of the work of the field investigators of the insti- 
tutions, she will see the necessity of getting information concerning the 
child’s home; know if he is surrounded by tenderness and tidiness, or 
abuse and disorder; find if he works before and after school, or if he 
has time to play; know if he runs the streets, a victim of influences 
which may be pernicious. If at all possible, she will know something of 
the family and its own history. Everything pertaining to the child’s 
environment will be of value. 

Third, she will learn to appreciate the school medical inspector 
and will encourage him to do more than be on the lookout for pedicu- 
losis or contagion. She will be the lay advocate of clinics and medical 
research and, because of her peculiar opportunities to see the physician’s 
point of view and at the same time to get close to the parents, she 
will save many a self-sacrificing physician from the all-too-common 
criticism that he is making business for his professional friends; and 
she will save many a child from neglect by building up the confidence 
of the parents. She will act as a “silent” partner in the physician’s 
fight against malnutrition, unsanitary conditions and the neglect of 
so-called minor ailments. She will help to show the importance of the 
removal of hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids and of examinations 
for and the correction of defects of sight and hearing. In this con- 
nection she will help to see that children who do not see or hear well 
are given proper seats in the schoolrooms so that they may be near 
the teacher or blackboards. She will be an advocate of dull-surfaced 
blackboards, and suitable seats, and schoolroom blinds, and correct 
lighting, and harmonious colors, and all of those hundred and one 
things that make a schoolroom a torture chamber, or a veritable para- 
dise for childhood. 

Indeed, as you will see, I believe that the teacher of the special 
classes must do a great deal more than merely relieve the regular 
teacher of a few backward and troublesome children. She must be 
to her school system what the lay superintendent of a hospital should 
be to his community. To her should be brought all of the difficult, 
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exceptional, questionable children, and she should know where and 
when to call upon physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, teacher, social 
worker and parent, to help. 

In most school districts where there are special classes, the number 
of pupils is limited to fifteen or twenty and the special class teacher 
receives a bonus. In the face of overcrowding of pupils, half-time 
schools, and high per-capita costs, she cannot fully justify her work 
and its expense unless she does all of this. And school administrators 
should require these things of her. Wherever this is done, even in 
part, she is rising to her duties and proving an exceptionally strong 
asset. But while she is going through this difficult stage of finding 
herself, let no educational, medical or social welfare man strike her 
uplifted head merely because he doesn’t see immediate and perfect 
results. Her job is not at the Donnybrook Fair. She is struggling in 
an untried field, concerning which some people are often foolish enough 
to think they know more than she. We must not forget that the 
average special class teacher knows much more of the many sides of 
her problem than the average doctor, school superintendent, or social 
service secretary does. 

Fourth, the day of the psychologist and the psychiatrist in educa- 
tion is here, and our teacher will have seen them at work with their 
cases and will have observed, insofar as she is able, their methods. 
She will appreciate their conclusions and their bearing upon the train- 
ing and understanding of the child. She will know that the successful 
school must modify its curriculum if it is to deal with different classes 
of children. She knows that to say that a child is in the second, or 
fourth or seventh grade is not enough. Some are exceptionally bright 
and need an enriched course of study or an opportunity to advance 
more rapidly so as not to form habits of idleness because they must 
wait for the rest of the class. I wonder if we realize that in these 
days when the making of a good physician, for example, requires four 
years in general college work and then four to six years special work 
before practice, what a great financial saving it would be to enable the 
exceptionally bright children to save a year or two in the grades. 

Other children are exceptionally dull and need only the skeleton of 
the course, or more time and special coaching. Some children are 
verbally-minded and can deal in abstractions, others are manually- 
minded and need to learn through their hands rather than through their 
eyes and ears; still others are socially-minded and achieve their success 
through their voices and their personality. Some children are stable 
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and adjust themselves easily to their school environment, and some are 
unstable and it is a matter of careful study and planning and the co- 
tion of the specialists to properly adjust them. 

For the needs of all of these children she will have a keen appre- 
ciation, for in our institutions she will have seen and known and 
studied them first hand, where their strong and weak points are so 
exaggerated that they may be analyzed, and causes and methods of 
treatment are understood. These limitations in normal children are 
seldom apparent unless the teacher is trained to be on the lookout for 
them, and if at teachers’ meetings the discussion of methods would 
occasionally give place to the consideration of children, the special 
class teacher would be a valuable aid. 

This teacher will, of course, understand the meaning of levels of 
intelligence or mental age, how to ascertain it and its significance in 
relation to chronological age and school training. I do not mean mak- 
ing a diagnosts. 

This trained teacher will get and be able to pass on, our school 
methods ; which have to start at rock bottom and move upward in such 
slow steps that each may be thoroughly understood. I dare not take 
the time to go into the details, but in this field of training is the greatest 
contribution the schools for the feeble-minded may make to general 
education. We have gone far from the logical methods of teaching 
reading which starts with the alphabet, goes through syllabic reading to 
words of one syllable and thence to polysyllables. We now use the 
psychologic method that starts with ideas and leads to their expression 
in the symbols we call words. We insist that the same plan must be 
followed in writing, where the child, knowing what it wants to say, 
makes a meaningless lot of scrawls which it calls a “letter to Dada,” 
and which slowly take the form of words that had a meaning before 
they were written. 

In music the child must know the air it is to play before it tries 
to play it, and scales come as late as tables should in arithmetic. When 
we teach science it begins with the things near at hand, touchable, tast- 
able and seeable. Understanding the growth of a stalk of corn in the 
school flower box or garden, and a little bit of its transformation 
through the cow into milk and then into boy, is understandable many 
months before a child can understand the growth of a cotton plant he 
has never seen, in a far distant State, and its transformation into a 
shirt or a suit of clothes. But many otherwise good teachers don’t 
realize this, 
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In many parts of our great country children have never seen g 
live sheep, yet many teachers give it an equal place with the horse, 
when the elephant seen in the circus would be much more interest; 
and understandable. The institution-trained teacher asks in despair 
why primary children have to go to Greenland or Tasmania or Japan 
in their lessons when all about us are winds that sigh and leaves tha 
rustle; fruits that are preceded by blossoms of beauty, flowers of varie. 
gated colors and grass that is cool and sweet. The automobile, the 
street car or the farm wagon can be made more interesting than the 
Eskimo. 

Just think of the plight of the manually-minded child. Most of 
our children are such, and I venture the assertion, as I did seventeen 
years ago, that the success of manual occupations in institutions such 
as ours will eventually show the teachers of normals that they too have 
large numbers of children who are being put through a course of study, 
primarily made to form a succession of steps leading to a college edu- 
cation (a verbally-minded course) when, as a matter of fact, they too 
are manually-minded and should be having courses in manual, voca- 
tional and industrial training, in successive steps from the kindergarten 
until the time they leave school. It has been suggested that as so 
many measuring scales have been based upon the study of children who 
were trained in academic courses which were planned for verbally- 
minded children; and as manual training has been so successful in 
the schools for the feeble-minded and the classes for backward chil- 
dren ; that possibly if a scale based upon manual efficiency were evolved, 
we might find that some of our higher-grade children would not be 
classed as feeble-minded after all. 

I firmly believe that much leaving school early and much failure 
and dissatisfaction which frequently leads to truancy, is due to the 
effort to put all children through a course built for verbally-minded 
children, when they should have a manual course instead. I may 
remark in passing that more than half of the boys in our juvenile re- 
formatory got into their first real trouble while truants. The Experi- 
ment Station man told me that hogs would not break out through the 
fence if the inside of the field were more attractive than the outside. 
But, of course, you can sell hogs. Truants seem to just happen. 

In teaching manual training, our teacher learns that the so-called 
logical way is often wrong. The child who learns to sew does not start 
by threading a needle. That comes long after trying to make a doll’s 
dress with a threaded needle and a piece of cloth. Learning the dif- 
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ferent types of stitches, basting, hemming and buttonhole also comes 
later. Woodwork starts by making something, not by learning to sand- 
paper, and then to saw and then to hammer. Starting a reed basket 
is much more difficult than weaving a half-finished one. 

Trained in the old academic method, many a manual training 
teacher is failing because she is endeavoring to follow a so-called logical 
sequence, when the child’s mind often skips over many a logical step 
to an end, coming back to pick up the needed threads or the next pat- 
tern. You may remember Herbert Spencer, or was it Horace Mann, 
long ago told of the child who picked up a brick, set it down where 
he was playing, and said, “This is a house.” Some teachers still insist 
that he should have begun by figuring out the cubic feet of earth he 
must move to excavate the cellar, count the bricks needed, learn how to 
mix mortar, and so on and on ad nauseum. 

I heartily approve of the project method of teaching. It had its 
birth in the schools for the feeble-minded, but it takes the new point 
of view to use it sensibly, and the special institutions must urge a study 
of their methods of using it. 

Ten years ago May Ayres wrote in the American School Board 
Journal : 

THE WAIL OF THE WELL 

Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 

Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are on the bum, 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 

Mabel has T. B. 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility. 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 

And Harold is a thief; 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope, 

And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 

Jerald is a fool; 
So everyone of these darned kids 

Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 

And special things to wear, 
And special time to play in, 

And special kind of air; 
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They’ve special lunches, right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild! 

I haven’t any specialties— 
I’m just a normal child. 


You and I have a duty to the normal child, and 1 believe we cap 
make no greater contribution than by showing the possibility and 
necessity of the careful study of individuals and then having a mark 
and awming at it. 

With all of our investigating we should be able to set an objective 
for each child pretty early. Failures in business and industry may 
frequently be traced to an ill-defined knowledge of what is on hand to 
start with (the lack of an inventory); and uncertainty as to the real 
use to which the product is to be put. A good manufacturer wants an 
analysis and tests made of his raw material and insists that his sales 
force shall understand every use to which his goods may be put, and 
offer them in those markets. In like manner we must study, test and 
analyze our child and then set for him an objective. 


When we have studied Johnny Jones or Sally Brown and have 
brought them into our well equipped institutions, do we say we propose 
to make farmers, or mechanics or housekeepers of them? Do we, 
even after two or five or ten years, definitely say that they have reached 
the point to which they have attained, whether it be common laborer 
or high-grade helper, because we so planned it? Or did it just happen? 
We must set objectives, and change them if need be, and have good 
sound reasons for the change; reasons which are for the good of the 
child and not for the convenience of the institution. Then we may 
urge the idea upon the teachers of special classes so that they will con- 
stantly ask, What is to become of Johnny Jones when he leaves me? 
Am I fitting him for this day by day? 

This is the crux of all training. It applies not only to us, but in 
reformatories, in hospitals for the insane, in the public schools more 
than all. 

Out of all of this the teacher discovers three things, one for her- 
self, one for the child, one for the world. For herself she learns that 
the apparently trivial things of life are the ones that really make up 
successful life. She learns to give great importance to her voice that 
it may never be harsh or unkind, that when it is firmest it is most just 
and has a background of love. She knows that her hair and dress 
should be attractive enough to be pleasing without being shocking. 
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She so conducts herself that her presence brings comfort, praise and 
appreciation and not fault-finding and criticism. She learns that scold- 
ing takes away energy, and encouragement adds to it. She is more 
concerned to achieve a smile from the children who meet her than to 

t the most perfect obedience. She has a listening ear and a ready 
sympathy for childhood’s needs and from her radiates that something, 
which Christ tells us is found in the kingdom of keaven. 


For the child who, through no fault of its own, is brought into 
this world where it finds no place and is too often unwelcome, she 
comes to know what the institution means. She sees that for it the 
school for the feeble-minded is a place of joy, a haven where this 
incapable one who can neither be punished, cured, nor reformed, finds 
friends and companions of his own class. Here he is comfortable and 
contented, and has training to suit his capacity, and entertainment 
within his understanding. He has occupation to keep him well and 
busy and to give him the satisfaction of being helpful to himself and 
others. Here he has all of the privileges it is wise for him to have, 
being deprived only of the right to reproduce his kind. And always he is 
guided by loving hands which shall lead him into paths of righteous- 
ness for His Name’s sake. 

And this teacher has the advantage over those who have never been 
to the school for the feeble-minded, when she approaches the parent of 
the child who has been improperly sent to her school class, for, speaking 
as one having authority, she can advise and direct. Her personal knowl- 
edge of institution conditions gives confidence to the hesitating and fear- 
ful parent. With loving help she removes the child from the home to 
which it has brought only sorrow and pain, labor and anxiety, into the 
outstretched hands of trained, humane men and women, surrounded by 
all that will make the little one happy, comfortable and contented. 

There are still too many good people in the world who think of 
all institutions as Bedlam. She will carry forth to them the informa- 
tion that these are not places of bars and tortures, where all is enclosed 
in stone walls, and gloom and sorrow prevail; a place where driveling 
idiots wander through darkened halls, cowering under the brutal hand 
of a heartless overseer. It is not a prison in which the world hides 
its mistakes and crimes. It is not a pest house to be shunned by all. 
On the contrary, it is a school. It is a school for mankind. It is a 
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beacon light, set upon the rocks to help to guide the world arioty ; 
the world will but open its eyes and see. aright, if 


O Thou, Who gavest me this little child, 

Teach me Thy way, let me be reconciled. 

Lift up mine eyes, that I may see the light 

Of strength and progress, which Thou in Thy might 
Shall beckon forth e’en from this feeble soul, 

To guide his stronger brother to his goal. 


Jordon, A. M. 


Dawson, Charles D. 


Dearborn, Walter F. 


Pyle, William H. 


McCall, William A. 


Clark, W. W. 
Lowell, Frances 


Doll, Edgar A, 


Suggested Reading 


Notes on Racial Differences. 
Dept. of Psychology, University of Arkansas 
‘ School and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 409, Oct. 28, 
1922. p503. 
Classification of Kindergarten Children for First 
Grade by means of the Binet Scale. 
Journal of Educational Research, Dec. 1922, 
pp412-422. 

Intelligence Quotients of Adults and Related Problems. 
Journal of Educational Research, Nov. 1922 
pp307-325. 

The Psychology of Learning. 

University of Missouri, Warwick and York, 
pp303. 

How to Measure in Education. 

Columbia. pp416. 

Home Conditions and Native Intelligence. 
Journal of Delinquency, June 1922. ppl7--23. 

An Experiment in Classifying Primary Grade Chil 

dren by Mental Age. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, September 1922. 
pp276-290. 

Mental Types Versus Mental Levels. 

The Training School Bulletin, September 1922. 
pp69-78. 


The Christmas Play 


In the December issue of the BULLETIN we published an article, 
“Preparing a Christmas Play,” by Mr, Kelly, which gives an idea of 
the energy, experience and patience necessarv for the preparation of 


such a Play. 


This year 83 children took active parts and the Play was centered 
around a large number of little folks, about 30 of whom had never 
taken part in a Play before. But whether king, queen, goblin or 
firefly each is an important part of the great whole and receives the 
same careful training. 

The Play was given on the evening of Wednesday, December 27, 
for the children, and again on Friday, December 29, for the public, 
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THE SILVER THREAD 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


EE NOT EME. occ ccccccsdcccvcccccsssecesse Willie E. 
am MORNA, his Mothber.......cccccccscsccccvcccecs Etta B. 
EMER GEOVEGINEIUN. oc cece Sccccccccccececes Jessie G. 
RIEU ER, MOE DOURET.. ccs sccccccccscccccceccce Carol F. 
EE I 6 vo akdvccbssehedeeresisesccwons Marietta F. 
ALCIE, an Attendant of the Princess.................46. Louisa C. 
OTHER ATTENDANTS—Sadie, Delia, Florence, Grace, Laura 
COUNT RUDIGER, the King’s Cousin................... John B. 
GUNDRED Carl S. 
THORWAL | Oe re ee ree Joe M. 
SOLBERG Willie C. 
4 eee John D., Ezra M., Joseph K. 
BERTRAM, a Wandering Minstrel..................eceecs Joe G. 
hs scab 6c cobs edewdeeeeees seencemen Philip T. 
Ms cn che cd buewntedneseweeeee eee James B. 
mame, Comet CRBMCOMOP. ....ccccccccccccccscces Willie S. 
KING SHADOWCOB, John O. TROLL ............. Charlie J. 
PRINCE SLUMPKIN, James W. RATKIN ........... Francis L. 
MOTTLESNOUT, Enoch V. oe 8 8) ere John P. 
MOLE’S EAR, Steve G. SE Sh: Joseph S. 
KOLL, Tony M. 


Other Goblins Numbering Twenty-six in All 
Queen of Fireflies and Twelve Little Fireflies 
Court Ladies and Gentlemen and Peasants 
TIME—Mythical Age. SEASON—Spring 
PLACE—A Kingdom West of the Moon and East of the Sun; yet 
not too far from the rock-bound hills of Cornwall. 
ACT I—Scene I. Cubert’s Home. (Late afternoon.) 
ACT II—Scene I. | The Goblin’s Forge Room. (Evening.) 
Scene II. The Bedroom of the Princess. (Same night.) 
Scene III. The Goblin’s Council Hall. (Midnight.) 


ACT III—Scene I. King Radnor’s Palace. (Next day.) 
BEFORE AND BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


PROLOGUE—“The Goblins Will Get You”............+. Ethel B. 
VOCAL SOLO—“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear”...... Carol F. 
RECITATION—“A Letter to Santa Claus”............. Francis L. 
SELECTION FROM THE OPERA “INDRA”...... Brass Quartet 
SELECTION—“Once a Little Baby”..............:. Vocal Quartet 


Judson L., Leon T., Harry H., Charlie L. 


Proceeds from the play, after the deduction of expenses, is used in 
providing for the further entertainment of the children during the 
winter months. 
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An Announcement 


The Training School at Vineland announces, that following many 
requests, the papers on “Institution Management” or Getting along 
with Folk,” by E. R. Johnstone, which have appeared in the Training 
School Bulletin during the past year, the last being the present issue, 
have been assembled in book form and are now ready for distribution 
under the title of “Dear Robinson.” 


In the foreword the author has said: “For many 
years I have wanted to write about the inside of an In- 
stitution, not a description of buildings and plans, of 
acres and occupations, but of the underlying spirit—to 
many people the word Institution means repression and 
punishment—as a matter of fact, it is a place of expres- 
sion and encouragement. 


In a miniature fashion we have to meet most of the 
problems of a nation. I have always believed that our 
children are here for some great purpose if we are but 
wise enough to learn it. Out of their weaknesses should 
grow lessons to pass on to their stronger brothers. If 
any of the things that we have learned can help those 
whose minds have grown up to live more happily with 
each other, the lives of our children will not have been 
lived in vain.” 


There are chapters on “Other People’s Children,” 
“Our Friend the Public,” “Cooperation,” “Special Class 
Teachers,” “A Laboratory for the Public School,” 
“Jimmie and His Hanging Doll,” “Individuality in In- 
dustry,” “At Christmas Time,” etc. 


The book contains one hundred and thirty-nine pages. Is well 
bound. May be purchased through The Extension Department of the 
Training School at Vineland New Jersey, at $1.50 postpaid. 
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